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A  first  glance,  it  seems  that  Thoreau 

/\     |  was  not  very  enthused  by  his  trip 
A.    \.  l^to  Lower  Canada  in  September 
1850.  On  his  return  to  Concord,  he  scorn- 
fully declared:  "What  I  got  by  going  to 
Canada  was  a  cold."1  And  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  fully  publish  "A  Yankee  in  Canada" 
before  his  death  in  1862;  it  was  finally  pub- 
lished in  1866,  and  received  modest 
applause.2 

What  is  it  that  deserves  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  year  2000?  First,  we  must  salute  the 
curiosity  and  the  courage  of  Thoreau  to 
have  pushed  so  far  north  his  explorations  of 
new  societies.  Apart  from  his  trip  in 
Minnesota,  this  trip,  beyond  Quebec  City 
was  probably  his  farthest  expedition.  We 
can  understand  that  his  publication  in  1866 
did  not  have  a  large  impact  on  Canadian 
society  at  that  time,  nor  did  it  move  deeply 
the  souls  of  the  American  people,  still 
mourning  their  600,000  brothers  lost  in  the 
battles  of  the  Civil  War. 

Nevertheless,  today,  one-hundred  fifty 
years  later,  we  can  try  to  appreciate  on  i>6 
own  merits  the  qualities  of  Thoreau's  publi- 
cation, "A  Yankee  in  Canada,"  and  to  see  it 
in  a  broader  perspective  as  a  window  to  get  a 
fresh  look  on  the  entire  works  of  Thoreau 
and  its  impact  on  our  modern  civilization. 

During  his  trip  to  what  corresponded 
then  to  Lower  Canada,  Thoreau  visited 
mainly  Montreal,  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
Quebec  City,  and  "La  Cote  de  Beaupre," 
which  is  a  region  extending  about  thirty 
miles  northeast  of  Quebec  City,  between  the 
Laurentian  Mountains  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  In  1850,  this  region  was  mainly  rural, 


comprising  the  best  farm  lands  at  that  time, 
the  arriving  place  of  the  French  Canadian 
ancestors  who  came  from  France  in  the  17th 
century. 

It  is  not  clear  if  Thoreau  was  vaguely 
searching  for  some  confirmation  of  his  own 
French  roots  on  his  paternal  side  in  this  trip, 
as  alluded  to  by  Richard  Randolph  in  a 
recent  article,  but  this  he  never  said  in  his 
writings.3  This  question  constitutes  a  very 
interesting  inquiry,  but  would  distract  us 
from  our  present  purpose. 

From  this  trip,  Thoreau  provided  us  with 
very  astute  descriptions-of  the  landscapes, 
the  villages,  their  inhabitants,  descriptions 
which  are* vivid  paintings  as  only  he  could 
draw.  He  seemed  to  have  been  particularly 
attracted  to  the  falls  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  With  Ellery  Channing, 
he  visited  several  of  them.  He  made  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Falls  of  Ste.  Anne, 
so  real  a  description  that  "you  have  the 
impression  of  being  there,  listening  to  their 
tremendous  roarings,  contemplating  their 
deep  sinuous  craters:  "Take  it  altogether,  it 
was  a  most  wild  and  rugged  and  stupendous 
chasm,  so  deep  and  narrow  where  a  river 
had  worn  itself  a  passage  through  a  moun- 
tain of  rock,  and  all  around  was  the  compar- 
atively untrodden  wilderness."4 

He  did  not  seem  as  much  impressed 
with  the  Mongmorency  Falls,  even  if  they 
rise  higher  than  the  Niagara  Falls.  It  was 
during  these  days  of  visiting  at  the  end  of 
September  that  he  caught  a  heavy  cold,  and 
probably  therefore  had  to  put  an  end  to  his 
journey  prematurely.  So  the  Falls  of  Ste. 
Anne  were  the  end  point  of  his  trip  in  this 


eastern  part  of  Quebec.  He  nevertheless  says* 
with  some  nostalgia,  in  his  writings  after- 
wards, that  he  would  have  liked  to  pursue 
his  foray  in  the  northern  wilderness!  We  can 
understand  his  frustrations  as  a  wild  saun- 
terer  in  being  confined  to  cultivated  lands 
and  small  villages. 

Thoreau  also  made  acute  portraits  of  the 
inhabitants  of  La  Cote  de  Beaupre.  He 
described  their  customs,  their  clothes  and 
their  manners.  We  must  say  that  his  por- 
traits were  sometimes  harsh  and  critical  of 
these  inhabitants.  In  1850,  many  of  these 
people  were  living  poorly,  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  lands,  in  an  epoch  when  the 
influences  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
rules  of  the.  British  Army  were  still  very 
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heavy.  Surprisingly,  Thoreau  did  not  seem 
to  have  much  sympathy  for  these  impover- 
ished French-Canadian  inhabitants.  He 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  they  were 
descendants  from  the  same  Norman  ances- 
tors from  which  his  father  came.  Maybe  he 
was  not  in  the  proper  mood  to  understand 
their  historical  "quiet  desperation":  he  had  a 
bad  cold;  he  had  just  moved  into  a  new 
house  in  August,  on  Main  Street  in 
Concord,  which  house  he  did  not  like  at  the 
beginning;  he  had  lost  a  close  associate, 
Margaret  Fuller,  in  July,  when  she  was 
drowned  near  Fire  Island,  in  the  Atlantic, 
east  of  New  York  City;  he  had  suffered  a 
quasi-failure  to  sell  his  book  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  in  the  past 
year;  his  friendship  with  Emersorrwas  on 
the  waning  side. . .  .We  may  never  know 
what  Thoreau  really  felt  in  seeing  these 
seemingly  so  distant,  so  different  cousins. 
Richard  Randolph,  in  a  recent  article, 
alluded  eloquently  to  Thoreau's  strong  iden- 
tification with  the  French,  in  his  early  years.5 
Was  this  sense  of  identification  lessened  by 
his  observations  of  the  inhabitants  of  La 
Cote  de  Beaupre?  Probably  so,  according  to 
his  critical  descriptions  of  these  people.  But 
anyway,  Thoreau  was  not  the  man  to 
indulge  in  emotional  display  at  any  length, 


especially  if  family  matters  were  involved. 

We  can  put  side  by  side  the  descriptions 
by  Thoreau  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Quebec,  in  1850,  and  those  of  the  world- 
famous-Belgian  painter  Cornelius  Krieghoff6 
who  lived  in  Quebec  at  that  time,  and  we 
can  see  a  very  different  picture.  Kriegoff 
liked  these  inhabitants,  lived  with  them, 
took  part  in  their  festivities,  painted  them  in 
their  everyday  lives  in  a  warn,  humorous 
fashion,  even  though  their  rustic  manners 
are  showing.  One  wonders  how  Thoreau 
would  see  today  the  descendants  of  these 
people  who  have  mastered  their  destinies 
and  developed  these  beautiful  lands,  to 
make  theirs  one  of  the  nicest  regions  for 
tourists  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  This 
Thoreauvians  can  come  to  see  for  them- 
selves next  summer. 

Today,  in  Quebec,  Thoreau  is  mainly 
known  in  intellectuaf  circles,  but  his  ideas 
deserve  to  be  spread  more  broadly.  The  cere- 
bration of  the  150th  Anniversary  of  his  visit 
to  Quebec  is  an  excellent  occasion  to  get 
more  people  acquainted  with  his  philosophy 
of  life.  We  can  put  "A  Yankee  in  Canada"  in 
a  broader  perspective  to  access  the  true 
vision  that  Thoreau  had  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  of  man  in  society.  Even  today,  in  2000, 
the  human  values  that  he  defended  still  pre- 


vail. We  can  be  thankful  to  him  for  having 
introduced  in  America,  with  Emerson  and 
.  the  Transcendentalist  Group,  the  oriental 
values  offered  in  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  and 
Taoism,  according  to  Rick  Fields.7 

So,  "A  Yankee  in  Canada"  can  offer  us 
Thoreauvians  an  occasion  to  widen  our 
visions  of  this  great  genius  of  1850,  and  to 
see  that  we,  Canadians  and  Americans,  have 
much  more  to  share  than  to  dispute  regard- 
ing Thoreau's  heritage. 
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Henry  David  Thoreau.  Wild  Fruits: 
Thoreau's  Rediscovered  Last 
Manuscript.  Edited  and  with  an 
introduction  by  Bradley  P.  Dean. 
Illustrated  by  Abigail  Rorer.  New  York:  W. 
W.  Norton  &  Company,  1999.  409  pp. 
Cloth  $29.95. 

When  Henry  Thoreau  died  prematurely, 
he  left  a  vast  amount  of  unpublished  writ- 
ing, not  all  of  which  has  yet  been  brought 
to  light.  The  publication  in  1906  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Thoreau's  journal  was  a  land- 
mark event  in  the  gradual  process  by 
which  Thoreau's  accomplishments  and 
importance  have  come  to  be  more  fully 
and  more  widely  appreciated.  This  process 
is  ongoing  still,  and  the  last  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  saw  two  signal  publica- 
tions. 

In  1993,  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  was 
published  in  the  volume  Faith  in  a  Seed, 
edited  by  Bradley  P.  Dean.  This  ecological 
treatise — but  more  than  that  as  well — 
revealed  a  surprising  level  of  scientific 
sophistication  in  Thoreau,  and  demon- 
strated a  principle  feature  of  Thoreau's 
"broken  task,"  his  unique  blending  of  sci- 
ence and  poetry,  empiricism  and  transcen- 
dentalism. In  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds, 
Thoreau  relates  his  research  findings  about 
the  ecological  dynamics  of  the  forest,  while 
maintaining  a  broad  and  unreductive  out- 
look on  the  natural  world,  the  human 
place  in  it,  and  the  status  of  scientific 
knowledge  within  a  wider  range  of  human, 
and  ecocentric,  concerns  and  perspectives. 
Such  blending  of  perspectives  in  Thoreau's 
late  work  is  meaningful  to  us  today,  for  we 
live  in  a  world  largely  shaped  by — both 
served  and  plagued  by — science  and  its 
products,  and  increasingly  we  feel  a  need 
to  discover  ways  to  relate  science  to  other 
ways  of  understanding  and  living,  to  put 
science  in  its  place  while  not  rejecting- its 
compelling  revelations  and  power. 

Now  another  late  Thoreau  manuscript 
has  been  published,  also  edited  by  Dean. 
The  publication  of  Wild  Fruits,  in 
November  1999,  closes  out,  with  a  bang,  a 
century  of  growing  knowledge  of 
Thoreau's  late  work  and  increasing  recog- 
nition of  his  multidimensional  importance 
as  an  American  author  and  as  an  advocate 
for  necessary  changes  in  our  ways  of  relat- 
ing to  the  natural  world.  Again  Thoreau,  , 


the  sauntering  naturalist,  is  at  our  service, 
presenting  in  this  new  work,  in  the  words 
of  the  editor,  a  "sacramental  vision  of 
nature." 

At  the  time  of  Thoreau's  death,  the 
Wild  Fruits  manuscript  was,  according  to 
Dean,  neatly  wrapped  and  packed  among 
thousands  of  manuscript  pages  from 
Thoreau's  last  dozen  years.  This  bundle 
was' then,  along  with  all  the  rest,  passed  on 
to  Sophia  Thoreau  and  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  as 
his  two  immediate  literary  executors,  and 
subsequently  to  several  different  manu- 
script collectors,  as  Thoreau's  reputation 
began  to  grow  and  his  manuscripts 

...Thoreau  anticipates  tenets 

of  current  environmentalist 

and  deep  ecological  thinking, 

in  this  case  bioregionalism, 
the  view  that  people  ought  to 

be  more  firmly  rooted, 

for  food  and  in  other  ways,  in 

the  ecosystems  of  their 

6wn  area. 

attained  marketable  value.  In  the  process, 
neatly  packed  drafts  were  unbundled  and 
manuscript  pages  were  shuffled  and,  in 
some  cases,  separated  from  the  drafts  to 
which  they  belonged.  To  one  degree  or 
another,  this  misfortune  befell  both  The 
Dispersion  of  Seeds  and  Wild  Fruits,  as  well 
as  two  other  works  in  draft  form  that 
scholars  have  identified  as  writing  projects 
Thoreau  was  laboring  on  during  his  last 
years:  one  oh  the  turning  and  falling  of 
autumn  leaves,  and  one  on  his  walks  in 
moonlight.  Dean  has  done  a  great  service 
in  recovering  the  integral  form  of  the  for- 
mer two  works  from  a  welter  of  badly 
disheveled  manuscript  material  deposited 
in  the  Berg  Collection  of  the  New  York  . 
Public  Library. 

In  form,  Wild  Fruits  resembles  a  field 
guide  to  the  species  of  wild  fruits  available 
around  Concord,  arranged  chronologically 
according  to  when  each  fruit  ripens, 
beginning  with  the  elm  in  early  May  and 
ending  with  briefly  enumerated  "berries 


that  hold  on  into  winter"  and  the  Juniper 
repens  on  the  first  of  March.  This  catalog  is 
framed  by  an  introductory  and  a  conclud- 
ing essay.  The  individual  entries  provide, 
minimally,  the  scientific  and/or  common 
names  of  the  species,  and  their  dates  of 
prime  ripeness.  Often  the  shadings  of 
approaching  and  declining  ripeness  are 
given  as  well.  Thoreau  typically  dwells  on 
the  taste  of  the  fruit,  often  in  an  evaluative 
way,  and  he  celebrates  the  native  fruits  of 
the  area  as  fitter  and  finer  fruits  for  area 
residents  than  imports.  In  this,  as  in  other 
ways,  Thoreau  anticipates  tenets  of  current 
environmentalist  and  deep  ecological 
thinking,  in  this  case  bioregionalism,  the 
view  that  people  ought  to  be  more  firmly 
rooted,  for  food  and  in  other  ways,  in  the 
ecosystems  of  their  own  area.  Many  of  the 
entries  are  somewhat  more  expansive, 
detailing  the  look  and  feel  of  the  fruits; 
the  appearance,  ecosystem  niches,  and 
growing  habits  of  the  plants  that  produce 
the  fruits;  how  and  when  best  to  pick  the 
fruit;  and  so  on,  drawing  on  an  extensive 
field  knowledge  of  nearly  two  hundred 
local  species.  Several  entries  turn  into 
essays,  in  which  the  essayist,  social  critic, 
and  nature  writer  in  Thoreau  step  up  to 
the  plate  and  hit  some  solid  strokes.  Some 
of  this  material  has  b^en  published  previ- 
ously, in  the  lecture-essays  "Wild  Apples" 
and  "Huckleberries,"  but  there  is  some 
other  enjoyable  essay  material  that  is  here 
published  for  the  first  time.  These  essays, 
including  the  introductory  and  concluding 
ones,  outline  a  program  of  individual  and 
collective  health  through  intimacy  with 
nature. 

As  is  typical  of  Thoreau,  in  this  work  . 
he  insists  on  a  broader,  subtler,  more 
suggestive  conception  of  the  subject  at 
hand  than  is  commonplace.  The  "fruits"  of 
nature  are  not  defined  in  a  limited  way  as 
the  edible  packets  of  pulp,  juice,  and  seeds 
encased  in  attractive  skins,  but  include  the 
whole  experience  of  the  natural  world 
gained,  or  received,  in  communion  with 
uncultivated  land.  He  observes  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  English  word  "fruit"  as  sugges- 
tive of  this  broader  view:  it  comes  from  the 
Latin  fructus  meanfng  "that  which  is  used 
or  enjoyed."  And  the  fullest  uses  and 
enjoyment  of  nature's  fruits  are  not 
exhausted  in  the  eating  of  them.  "If  it  were 


not  so,"  writes  Thoreau,  "then  going  a- 
berrying  and  going  to  market  would  be 
nearly  synonymous  experiences."  Edibility 
is  not  all — some  fruits  are  said  to  be  best 
for  seeing,  or  their  best  part  is  their  fra- 
grance. Moreover,  it  is  the  whole  experi- 
ence of  being  in  wild  nature,  of  finding, 
gazing  upon,  plucking,  and  enjoying  the 
edible  produce  of  the  land,  while  also  find- 
ing, "plucking,"  and  enjoying  its  other, 
intangible  gifts  to  the  human  body,  spirit 
and  imagination,  that  Thoreau  is  after  in 
his  focus  on  "fruits,"  and  which  he  is  rec- 
ommending to  usrThe  picking  is  as 
important  as  the  eating.  And  while  eating 
the  native  berries  and  apples  in  their  wild 
setting  is  a  refreshing  activity  and  worthy 
in  itself,  the  edible  fruits  are  also,  in  anoth- 
er sense,  the  occasion  for  deepening  our 
relationship  with  nature  itself  as  a  whole. 
Fruits  are  described  as  taking  on  and 
transmitting  the  qualities  of  the  earth  they 
grow  from  or  the  atmosphere  they  grow 
in,  and  spangled  fruits  are  said  to  be  in 
subtle  harmony  with  the  stars.  The  edible 
fruits  thus  concentrate  and  convey  the  ele- 
ments of  the  earth,  and  indeed  the  influ- 
ences of  the  whole  cosmos,  to  their  partak- 
ers. The  eating  of  them  is  then  a  kind  of 
communion,  a  Lord's  Supper  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  land,  through  which  our 
dependence  upon  and  kinship  with  the 
natural  world  is  affirmed  and  experienced, 
and  it  is  an  exercise  to  be  undertaken  in  a 
spirit  of  genuine  gratitude,  with  a  sense  of 
personal  relationship  between  ourselves 
and  nature,  a  relationship  between  gener- 
ous giver  and  devoted  beneficiaries. 

This  may  strike  modern,  urbanized 
minds  as  quaint.  However,  Thoreau  is  not 
kidding,  nor  indulging  in  a  rhetorical 
flourish,  when  he  admits,  and  admonishes, 
that  some  of  his  thoughts,  like  some  wild 
fruits,  cannot  be  warranted  to  suit  indoor 
tastes,  but  must  be  tasted  with  the  sauce  of 
outdoor  experience  to  properly  appreciate 
their  value.  Without  an  adequate  experi- 
ence of  our  own  of  the  wild,  such  as 
Thoreau  relates  and  recommends  in  his 
essay  "Walking,"  we  will  not  catch  the  full 
range  of  suggestions  implicifin  his 
approach  to  wild  fruits.  I  le  wishes  readers 
to  get  up  from  their  chairs,  walk  into  fields 
and  taste  fruits,  and  know  when  and  where 
the  supper  is  laid. 

[f  we  regard  his  sincere  disclaimer  as 
quaint  rhetoric,  we  may  also  fail  to  recog- 
nize  the  radicalness  ot  the  social  critique 


implied  in  this  writing.  It  is,  after  all,  really 
quite  a  modest  proposal  Thoreau  puts  for- 
ward in  Wild  Fruits:  that  the  best  natural 
features  of  a  township — such  as  the  -*" 
Concord  River  in  Concord,  with  a. strip  of 
untouched  forest  on  one  or  both  shores — 
should  be  set  aside  as  common  treasures, 
and  "that  each  town  should  have  a  park,  or 
rather  a  primitive  forest,  of  five  hundred 
or  a  thousand  acres,  either  in  one  body  or 
several,  where  a  stick  should  never  bexut 
for  fuel,  nor  for  the  navy,  nor  to  make 
wagons,  but  stand  and  decay  for  higher 
uses— a  common  possession  forever,  for 
instruction  and  recreation."  This  land 


"He  wishes  readers  to 
get  up  from  their 
chairs,  walk  into  fields 
and  taste  fruits,  and 
know  when  and  where 
the  supper  is  laid. " 

should  be  available  for  all  citizens  to  go 
a-berrying  in,  entering  freely  and  freely 
partaking  of  the  wild  fruit,  socializing  with 
nature  and  accepting  her  gifts  for  the 
body,  mind,  and  spirit.     •' 

Yet  the  implications  of  Thoreau's  sim- 
ple proposal,  the  social  criticisms  that  fol- 
low by  comparing  his  proposal  with  the 
status  quo,  are  profound.  A  society  is  mea- 
sured by  whether  it  affords  or  restricts,  or 
eliminates,  such  access.  What  would  have 
to  change  in  our  economics  and  politics, 
our  personal  and  social  aims  and  methods, 
the  way  our  lives  are  organized,  in  order  to 
provide  the  very  modest  outcomes 
Thoreau  advocates?  Our  current  ways  of 
life,  our  legal  and  social  and  technical 
arrangements,  cannot  accommodate  a 
commons  for  every  community,  with  free 
access  to  uncultivated  fruits  and  wild 
spaces.  The  proposal's  current  implausibil- 
ity  reveals  how  entrenched  a  problematic 
way  of  life  is.  Even  our  "commons,"  such  ' 
as  they  are,  and  some  are  cjuite  beautiful — 
our  state  and  national  parks — where  we  go 
for  recreation  and  renewal,  are  often  gated 
preserves  costing  money  to  enter,  govern- 
ment land  rather  than  simply  unowned 
land.  County  and  town  parks  are  rather  ' 
tame  and  limited  affairs,  lacking  in  berry 


fields  and  the  serendipitous  wild  apple- 
tree.  Virtually  every  other  parcel  of  land 
around  us  is  privately  owned. 

Reading  Wild  Fruits,  one's  resentment 
toward  ever-encroaching  real-estate  devel- 
opment is  intensified.  And  yet,  seen   , 
through  both  the  content  and  the  rhetoric 
of  Thoreau's  simple  proposal,  one  cannot 
fix  the  blame  on  a  particular  industry  or 
sector  of  society.  We  are  all  somehow 
complicit.  Our  common  life  is  degraded 
from  a  standard  of  cooperation  with  and 
appreciation  for  nature,  to  an  extent  that 
makes  the  problem  unrealizable  in  regu- 
lar political  and  economic  terms.  Our  dis- 
tance from  a  healthy  relation  to  nature, 
and  perchance  to  ourselves,  is  seen  in  the 
political  absurdity  of  the  notion  that  there 
could  be  land  anywhere  not  claimed  by  an 
owner.  Even  land  marked  for  preservation 
must  be  claimed,  and  in  most  (or  all) 
countries  bought,  by  someone  intending 
to  conserve  it.  The  complete  commodifica- 
tion  of  the  physical  fruits  of  nature,  and  of 
the  land  in  which  they  grow,  also  stands  in 
the  way  of  our  full  and  free  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  intangible  fruits  of  nature, 
prevents  our  optimum  health  as  a  species 
and  as  a  society.  Pointing  to  a  symptom  of 
this  problem,  Thoreau  lamented  getting 
apples  from  a  barrel.  What  do  we  think 
about  getting  them  wrapped  in  cellophane 
and  styrofoam  at  the  grocery  store,  never 
having  the  chance  to  receive  them  directly 
from  an  unpossessed,  wild  apple-tree 
without  the  permission — and  the  agricul- 
tural "improvements"  and  sprays — of  an 
intermediary-claiming  ownership? 

This  is  a  compelling  vision  of  radical 
reform,  one  that  goes  to  the  roots  of  our 
social  contract,  and  it  goes  a  long  way 
toward  forestalling  or  rebutting  a  criticism 
I  confess  I  feel  at  times  while  reading  Wild 
Fruits:  that  this  catalog  of  empirical  infor- 
mation doesn't  matter  much,  doesn't  have 
the  spark  and  life  of  Walden  or  other  non- 
natural-history  writings  by  Thoreau. 
Reading  Wild  Fruits,  though,  I  entertain 
ideas  of  planting  berry  bushes  and  fruit 
trees  in  my  yard,  and  even  if  there  is  no 
appropriate  commons  nearby,  I  wonder 
about  the  patterns  of  fruiting  that  would 
obtain  if  allowed  in  my  neighborhood;  and 
I  know  that  if  we  knew  these  patterns  and 
plucked  and  ate  wild  fruit  on  uncultivated, 
unowned  land,  our  lives  would  be  consid- 
erably improved,  without  our  having  to 
become  scruffy  primitives  in  the  bargain. 


It  seems  that  such  a'  reorientation  of  atti- 
tude and  practice  toward  the  land  are  the 
effects  on  the  reader  Thoreau  intends.. 
Moreover,  just  as  Thoreau's  natural-histo- 
ry research  and  writing  projects  required 
longevity  to  reach  completion,  so  proper 
appreciation  of  the  recently  published  por- 
tions of  his  unfinished  project  requires  a 
kind  of  long- viewed  leisureliness  to  per- 
ceive and  absorb  the  effect  of  each  piece  as 
a  whole,  with  individual  beauties  along  the 
way  in  the  form  of  fine  descriptions,  lyrical 
reflections,  and  tart  social  criticism.  What 
matters  is  the  wholeness  of  the  fruiting 
cycle  through  the  seasons,  more  than  the 
particulars  of  each  fruit.  Seeing  that  cycle 
as  a  whole,  one's  view  of  the  land  is  altered 
and  enriched.  One  becomes  more  aware  of 
the  fruits  of  nature  in  every  sense,  and     ' 
appreciative  of  the  regularity  with  which 
these  jruits  are  provided,  while  becoming 
sharply  aware  of  our  widely-shared  igno- 
rance of  these  cycles  and  phenomena. 

Although  the  writing  is  up  to  Thoreau's 
high  standard  of  prose,  and  one  can 
admire  the  stylistic  mastery,  and  often 
beauty,  with  which  Thoreau  catalogs  his 
facts  about  fruits  and  fruiting,  Wild  Fruits 
is  not  so  much  a  literary  experience  as  it  is 
a  guide  and  inspiration  to  going  outdoors; 
and  it  presents  a  program  of  reform  that 
sets  a  simple  but  profound  standard 
against  which  to  measure  the  ecological 
health  and  soundness  of  our  way  of  life.  If 
Walden  and  a  few  other  more  widely 
known  and  esteemed  works  represent 
Thoreau's  Genesis  and  Prophets  and 
Gospels,  the  late  natural  history  writings 
are  his  Deuteronomy  and  Acts,  meant  to 
sacralize  daily  life,  to  spell  out  a  covenant 
and  its  appropriate  observations  and  ritu- 
als, and  to  inspire  redemptive  action. 

-  Thoreau's  voice  and  persona  in  Wild 
Fruits  are  generally  more  sympathetic, 
genial,  and  confessional  than  those  of  the 
crowing  rooster  in  Walden.  Thoreau 
advances  his  argument  not  so  much  as  a 
representative  exemplar-prophet,  a  figure 
apart,  but  with  a  sense  of  a  shared  destiny 
and  a  common  condition:  "It  is  my  own 
way  of  living  that  I  complain  of  as  well  as 
yours,  and  therefore  I  trust  that  my 
remarks  will  come  home  to  you."  In  Wild 
Fruits,  we  also  get  anecdotes  from  his 
childhood  days  of  berry  picking,  and  over 
all,  we  find  a  congenial  companion  on  a 
tour  of  Concord's  ripe  fruits. 

The  volume  includes  a  section  of  relat- 


With  the  publication  of  Wild 

Fruits  and  The  Dispersion  of 

Seeds,  we  now  have  two  of  the 

four  book-length  projects  we 

know  Thoreau  was  working  on 

when  he  died. 

ed  passages  from  Wild  Fruits  draft  materi- 
al, the  essay  "Wild  Apples,"  and  The 
Dispersion  of  Seeds;  a  helpful  glossary  of 
botanical  terms;  and. photos  of  Thoreau's 
manuscript  pages.  It  is  copiously  and 
beautifully  illustrated  by  Abigail  Rorer, 
who  also  provided  the  lovely  drawings  in 
Faith  in  a  Seed. 

Brad  Dean  has  done  a  superb  job  of 
editing  and  presenting  a  clear  reading  text, 
and  has  written  an  excellent  set  of  notes 
for  the  back  of  the  volume.  Reading 
through  the  text  with  an  awareness  of  the 
editorial  challenges  involved  in  preparing 
such  a  manuscript  for  publication,  one 
must  admire  the  extremely  capable  labor 
of  love  that  went  into  this  valuable  book. 
Dean's  introduction  to  the  volume  touches 
on  appropriate  themes  in  ways  that  should 
prove  helpful  to  readers,  alerting  them  to 
various  aspects  and  levels  of  the  work  that 
will  bring  out  all  its  flavors.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  economical  and  informative 
sketch  of  Thoreau's  life,  projects,  and 
methods  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  a  peri- 
od that  still  has  not  been  properly  under- 
stood or  fully  appreciated — a  state  of 
affairs  that  this  publication  and  Dean's 
introduction  and  notes  will  contribute 
much  to  remedy.  The  editor's  notes  con- 
tain an  abundance  of  interesting  material, 
ranging  from  information  on  Thoreau's 
sources  and  allusions  to  fascinating 
insights  about-Thoreau's  manuscripts  and 
methods  of  composition.  They  reflect  a 
wealth  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  notes  and 
introduction  Dean  presents  critical  and 
interpretive  insights  more  confidently,  and 
more  of  them,  than  he  had  done  in  Faith 
in  a  Seed.  His  years  of  working  with 
Thoreaus  manuscripts  and  related  materi- 
als have  paid  valuable  dividends.  Wild 
Fruits  represents  an  achievement  of  Dean 
as  a  critic  as  well  as  a  leading  editor  of 
Thoreau's  manuscripts. 

In  the  future,  Wild  Fruits,  The 
Dispersion  of  Seeds,  and  perhaps  other 


Thoreau  works-in-progress  should  be 
published  in  standard  scholarly  editions. 
At  that  time,  teams  of  editors  will  build  on 
Dean's  work  and  comb  through  the  manu- 
scripts as  carefully  as  he  has;  perhaps  they 
will  find  reasons  for  editorial  decisions  in 
some  cases  different  from  Dean's.  Itwould 
be  a  rare  editing  task  in  which  a  trade  edi- 
tion is  not,  in  some  small  matters  at  least, 
corrected  by  a  standard  edition.  But  for 
now,  we  can  be  sure  that  Dean  has  done 
this  work  thoroughly  and  carefully,  tcra 
high  editorial  standard,  and  I  am  satisfied 
thafhe  has  faithfully  preserved  in  their 
main  outlines,  and  in  the,  greater  part  of 
their  details,  two  important  works  by 
Thoreau  that  we  would  not  have  were  it 
not  for  his  assiduous,  painstaking  labors. 
Readers  of  Thoreau  owe  Brad  Dean  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  groundbreaking  editor- 
ial salvaging  of  these  central  portions  of 
Thoreau's  "broken  task." 

With  the  publication  of  Wild  Fruits  and 
The  Dispersiotuof  Seeds,  we  now  have  two 
of  the  four  book-length  projects  we  know 
Thoreau  was  working  on  when  he  died. 
The  other  known  units-in-progress  of  his 
large-scale  "broken  task"  are  "The  Fall  of 
the  Leaf,"  represented  in  partial  form  by 
the  lecture-essay  "Autumnal  Tints,"  which 
Thoreau  completed  and  sent  off  for  publi-' 
cation  from  his  death-bed,  and  a  work 
known  as  "Moonlight,"  a  portion  of  which 
was  posthumously  edited  and  printed  in 
non-authorial  form  as  the  essay  "Night 
and  Moonlight"  by  Thoreau's  sister  Sophia 
and  his  friend  Ellery  Channing.  According 
to  informed  scholarly  speculation,  these 
four  projects — on  seeds,  fruits,  leaves,  and 
moonlit  perceptions — were  parts  of  an 
interrelated  series  of  projects  that  it  seems 
Thoreau  intended  to  work  up  into  an 
encyclopedic  account  of  the  economy  of  > 
nature  in  and  around  his  hometown,  the 
whole  or  part  of  which  Thoreau  referred  to 
as  "my  Kalendar."  This  would  have  been  a 
huge  undertaking,  but  it  seems  he  was  well 
underway,  developing  an  elaborate  set  of  .. 
background  papers  (journal,  lists,  charts, 
indexes,  etc.)  throughout  the  1850s  and 
giving  initial  shape  to  portions  of  the  pro- 
ject by  the  late  1850s  and  early  60s: 
Thoreau  described  his  work  to  a  corre- 
spondent in  1856  as  "drawing  a  rather 
long  bow."  Although  manuscript  leaves 
from  "The  Fall  of  the  Leaf  and 
"Moonlight"  were  removed  from  the  rest 
of  those  manuscripts  and  tipped  into  spe- 


cial  Manuscript  Editions  of  the  1906  edi- 
tion of  Thoreau's  collected  works — some 
200  out  of  600  such  Manuscript  Editions 
have  been  located — perhaps  someday 
some  kind  ofuseful  publication  can  be 
made  out  of  what  is  left  of  these  Works-in- 
progress.  Perhaps  Dean  will  take  on  these 
tasks  as  well,  after  he  takes  a  breather  from 
his  latest  labors.  At  any  rate,  with  these 
two  recently  published  installments  of 
Thoreau's  multifaceted  project,  and  a 
complete  edition  of  the  Journal  in  progress 
from  Princeton  University  Press,  we  are 
well  on  our  way  toward  having  in  print  the 
full  available  record  with  which  to  see  and 
appreciate  all  that  Thoreau  left  of  himself 
before  his  expansive  work  was  interrupted 
by  his  death.  For  readers  who  know 
Thoreau  only  through,  say,  Walden  and 
"Civil  Disobedience,"  these  new  publica- 


tions and  those  to  come  offer  glimpses 
into  the  fascinating,  important  work  he 
was  up  to  after  Walden.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  Thoreau  notebooks — the 
Indian  notebooks,  commonplace  books, 
and  others — which  need  to  be  published, 
and  another  bit  of  good  news  is  that  major 
academic  presses  are  currently  in  discus- 
sions with  Dean  and  a  couple  of  colleagues 
regarding  printing  a  five-volume  set  of  the 
notebooks,  to  be  completed  a  few  years 
from  now.  ^, 

Wild  Fruits  can  be  recommended  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  to  different  sectors  of 
the  reading  public.  The  book,  or  excerpts 
from  it,  can  be  used  by  high  school  and 
middle  school  students  as  a  model  for 
their  own  explorations  of  the  living  land- 
scape where  they  live,  in  conjunction  with 
field  studies  and  journal  keeping.  Students' 


Book  Review:  Encyclopedia  of  American  Literature 


and  professors  of  the  life  sciences,  and  lit- 
erature professors  with  interdisciplinary 
interests,  can  read  it  for  its  fine  writing 
consistent  with  sound  empirical  research 
and  knowledge,  and  as  a  model  of  scientif- 
ic findings  presented  in  a  holistic,  not 
abstracted,  way — the  fruit  with  the  bloom 
of  human  experience  and  response  on  it,  . 
not  wilting  in  a  cabinet  separated  from  the 
living  system  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
Admirers  of  nature  writing  will  enjoy  it  as 
another  installment  from  the  hands  of  a. 
classic  master  of  the  genre.  Dyed-in-the- 
wool  Thoreauvians  will  read  it  for  all  the 
reasons  we  read  Thoreau,  and  will  appreci- 
ate a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  man, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  anecdotal  and 
collegial  writing  as  well  as  luminous 
descriptive  writing.  4 


Joel  Myerson 


Encyclopedia  of  American  Literature,  gen.  ed., 
Steven  R.  Serafin;  assoc.  ed.,  Alfred  Bendixen. 
New  York:  Continuum,  1999.  xiv,  1305  pp. 
$150.00. 

The  1990s  seem  to  have  been  the 
decade  of  the  one-volume  dictionaries  or 
encyclopedias  of  American  literature,  of 
which  this  is  the  latest  (and  last)  entry.  The 
dust  jacket  copy  makes  it  sound  like  the 
latest  movie  spectacle,  claiming  as  it  does 
to  cover  "from  Colonial  Times  to  the 
Present"  with  "1,100  entries,  70  topical 
articles,  and  300  contributors,"  and 
carrying  a  price  tag  that  will,  alas,  restrict 
its  sales  to  libraries  only. 

This  is  an  ambitious  book.  As  each 
decade  passes,  works  of  this  sort  must 
make  room  for  new  entries  at  the  expense 
of  old,  and  even  in  this  large  volume  some 
omissions  are  debatable.  Ellery  Channing 
is  here,  but  Christopher  Pearse  Cranch 
(the  better  poet)  is  not,  and  Sylvester 
Judd  is  also  absent,  leaving  the 
Transcendentalists  without  a  novelist  for 
them  to  claim.  Astonishingly,  Brook  Farm 
does  not  have  an  entry.  But  all  the  usual 
subjects  are  present,  often  with  the  best 
people*  doing  the  entries,  such  as,  for 
example,  Robert  Burkhoklcr  (Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Transcendentalism), 
I  arry  (  Prison  (Elizabeth  Peabody),  Wesley 
Mott  (Bronson  Alcott,  George  Ripley, 
Theodore  Parker),  and  Robert  Richardson 


(Thoreau,  a  typically  solid  work  from  a  fine 
biographer).  The  book  is  also  enhanced  by 
a  series  of  topical  essays,  brief  bibliogra- 
phies for  each  entry,  and  an  index. 

There  are,  however,  some  serious  con- 
ceptual problems  and  inconsistencies  with 
this  work.  The  bibliographies  are  described 
as  "comprising  selective  bibliographical 
material  concerning  the  authorand  his  or 
her  work"  (vii),  an  apparently  all-encom- 
passing description.  Closer  examination, 
though,  shows  wide  discrepancies.  Some 
■entries  list  primary  and/or  second  bibli-- ' 
ographies,  others  do  not.  Some  entries  list 
the  standard  editions  of  writings  by  the 
author,  others  do -not;  for  example,  the 
entry  for  Margaret  Fuller  lists  her  Letters 
(but  gets  the  dates  wrong),  while  the  entry 
for  Jones  Very  fails  to  mention  Helen 
Deese's  magisterial  edition  of  the  Poems. 
Even  more  important  is  the  failure  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  periodical 
press.  While  there  are  topical  essays  on 
"literary  publishing:  books"  and  "textual 
criticism,"  there  are  no  entries  for  maga- 
zines, periodicals,  and  newspapers — 
neither  a  topical  entry  nor  entries  for  the 
major  periodicals  of  the  periods,  such  as 
the  Dial.  It  would  seem  that  an.ambitious 
project  such  as  this  one  should  have  real- 
ized the  importance  of  periodicals  and 
magazines  to  the  development  of 
American  literature  and  have  dealt  with 


them  accordingly. 

All  in  all,  then,  this  is  a  very  good  but 
flawed  work.  It  compares  favorably  with 
other  such  compilations,  but  this  reviewer 
finds  The  Oxford  Companion  to  American 
Literature  (6th  ed.,  1995;  $60.00)  and 
Benet's  Reader's  Encyclopedia  of  American 
Literature  ( 1991;  now  out  of  print)  better 
value  for  the  money. 

Joel  Myerson 

University  of  South  Carolina 


Annual  Walk  to  Thoreau's  Grave 

In  commemoration  of  the  life  of 

Henry  D.  Thoreau,  the  Thoreau 

Society  will  sponsor  a  walk  to 

Thoreau's  grave  site  on  famous 

Author's  Ridge  in  Concord's  Sleepy 

Hollow  Cemetery  on  Sunday,  May  7, 

2000,  at  noon  (rain  or  shine). 

This  one-hour  event  is  free  and  open 
to  the  public. 

Park  inside  the  cemetery  gate. 

Participants  will  meet  at  the  cemetery 

'  gate  and  walk  to  Author's  Ridge — 

an  easy  walk  of  less  than  5  minutes. 

For  more  information,  and  directions 

to  Sleepy  Hollow,  contact  Bob  Galvin 

at  <  robtgalvin@mindspring.com >  . 

(617)524-2455 


' 


A  New  Book  on  a  Tract  of  Land  Thoreau l  Loved: 
The  Seasons  in  Estabrook  Country . 


The  Seasons  in  Estabrook  Country  is  an  _ 
anthology  of  writings  by  Henry  David 
Thoreau  and  fifty  others  about  the  cycle  of 
the  year  in  this  rural  historic  landscape, 
which  is  one  of  Thoreau's  great  wild 
tracts — the  1200-acre  Estabrook  Country 
in  Concord  and  Carlisle,  Massachusetts. 
The  author-editor  is  Stephen  F.  Ells. 
Remarkably,  much  of  this  tract,  now  often 
called  Estabrook  Woods,  remains  in  a 
wild  state.  The  170  selections  are  arranged 
by  date  and  describe  the  passing  of  the 
seasons.  1 12  extensive  end  notes  describe 
Thoreau's  philosophy;  the  area's  natural, 
social,  and  conservation  history;  and  the 
current,  unfortunate  development  plans 
of  the  Middlesex  School,  a  private  prepara- 
tory school. 

Seventy  of  the  selections  are  often- 
lengthy  quotes  from  Thoreau's  journal.  He 
found  here  both  natural  diversity  and  a 
spiritual  connection  to  a  type  of  wilder- 
ness. Like  Walden,  Estabrook  Country  has 
its  own  spiritual  metaphor,  the  old  Carlisle 
road  (later  a  Minute  Man  trait).  The  other 
100  selections  are  from  50  others  who  have 
written  or  spoken  about  this  tract  over  a 
span  of  350  years.  This  rich  trove  includes 
a  first-settler;  a  1775  Minute  Man  and  a 
British  officer  at  the  North  Bridge;  school- 
children; farmers;  philosopher  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson;  housewives;  a  ne'er-do- 
well;  botanists  and  teachers;  evolutionist 
Ernst  Mayr;  author  John  Hanson  Mitchell; 
naturalists  William  Brewster  and  Edward 
O.  Wilson;  and  poet  Ellery  Channing. 

Much  of  Estabrook  is-now  an  ecology 
study  area  owned  by  Harvard  University's 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  It. was 


acquired  under  the  guidance  of  famed 
biologist  Ernst  Mayr,  then  the  MCZ's 
director.  Other  parts  have  been  acquired 
by  the  towns  and  land  trusts.  Another  por- 
tion, however,  is  now  threatened  by  the 
plans  of  the  Middlesex  School. 

(New.  Published  1999).  1 10  pp.  with  40 
illustrations  and  maps,  including  a  page  of 
previously  unpublished  Thoreau  manu- 
script (draft  of  Walden).  112  extensive  end 
notes.  Notes  for  walking.  8  pp.  bibliogra- 
phy. 8  1/2"  x  1 1".  63,000  words.  Green, 
illustrated  covers.  Paperback.  Sturdy  velo 
binding.  Privately  printed  by  author. 

POSTAGE  AND  SALES  TAX:  In-store 
suggested  price  is  $19.95.  For  US  delivery, 
please  add  postage  of  $3.55  for  a  total  of 
$23.50  per  copy.  (Mass.  residents,  please 
also  add  sales  tax  for  a  total  of  $24.50  per 
copy.)  Mailing  will  be  immediate  upon 
receipt  of  money  order/cashier's  check  or  a 
One-Click  notice  from  Amazon  (both  pre- 
ferred). Personal  checks  must  clear.  Will 
invoice  libraries.  My  address  is  Stephen. 
Ells  <sfe@post. harvard. edu>,  39  Todd 
Pond  Rd., -Lincoln,  MA  01773.  Thanks. 

Also  available  at  the  Concord 
Bookshop  (Concord,  MA),  Mass. 
Audubon  Society  Store,  and  the  Shop  at 
Walden  Pond  (both  in  Lincoln,  MA). 
International  customers,  please  inquire 
about  international  rates  and  send  bank 
draft  or  money  order  in  U.S.  funds. 

REVIEW  #1:  by  Lucille  Daniel,  editor, 
Concord  Journal,  in  "Through  Storied 
Paths  of  Estabrook,"  15  July  1999:  "Hot  off 
the  presses  were  . . .  copies  of 'The  Seasons 
in  Estabrook  Country.'  This  book,  which 
includes  numerous  and  detailed  notations 


Stephen  F.  Ells 


that  have  become"  an  Ells  hallmark,  is  a 
compendium  of  writings  about  Estabrook 
by  Henry  Thoreau  (who  called  it 
Easterbrooks  Country)  and  about  50  other 
.people. ... 

"In  his,painstakingly  researched  book, 
Ells  presents  each  observation  by  day  of 
the  year,  beginning  in  December  and 
running  straight  through  an  entire  year's 
cycle.  In  the  process,  layers  upon  layers  of 
footprints  are  groomed  into  one  long 
walking  trail  through  the  storied  paths  of 
Estabrook  Country. .  . . 

"Citing  John  Hanson  Mitchell's  remark 
that'  Estabrook  is  'an  incredibly  worked 
piece  of  land,'  [the  book  shows]  the  cellar 
holes,  the  lime  kiln  and  quarries,  the 
Indian  corn  hills  and  other  evidence  of 
human  labor  .  .  .  including  the  Minute 
Men  marching  down  the  old  Carlisle  Road 
to' muster  near  the  Old  North  Bridge  in 
1775. ...  He  also  showed  the  mystery  of 
the  landscape,  which  somehow  has  refused 
.to  be  tamed  by  all  the  human  tugging  and 
pulling.  It's  still  a  place  where  you  can  get 
lost,  where  you  can  experience,  as  Thoreau 
did,  'a  spiritual  journey,'  where  'you  can 
put  off  worldly  thoughts.'  " 

REVIEW  #2:  "I  was  quite  moved  by  it, 
and  amused,  and  most  impressed  with 
what  you  have  done.  I  think  the  organiza- 
tion of  it  is  a  rare  and  wonderful  way  to 
show  how  so  many  people's  thoughts  and 
words  can  weave  together  around  one 
theme.  I  love  the  map,  and  all  the  photos  . 
.  -.  I  went  back  to  Estabrook  on  Sunday  and 
Monday.. . .  and  I  saw  it  differently 
because  of  your  book."  Elizabeth  Higgins, 
US  EPA. 


Thoreau  Society  Annual  Gathering  2000 

July  13  -16 
Concord,  MA 

Panel  discussions  on  "Everyday  Transcendentalism,"  "Thoreau's  Late  Natural 

History  Writings,"  and  "Concord,  Thoreau,  and  Abolitionism"; 

plus  workshops,  excursions,  outdoor  activities,  and  more 

Full  details  and  registration  will  be  mailed  in  late  March  and  will  appear 

on  our  Web  site  at  www.walden.org/society 


Robert  Hudspeth  is  working  on  the 
Princeton  Edition  volume  of  Thoreau's 
correspondence  and  has  the  following 
query  about  two  residents  of  Concord.  B. 
N.  Holden  and  A.  D.  Frye  (or  Fry?)  were 
among  Concord  residents  who  petitioned 
Emerson  in  March  1854  to  lecture  at  the 
Concord  Lyceum.  Holden  is  not  in  the 
census  record,  the  Birth/Marriage/Death 
records,  nor  is  he  mentioned  in  Emerson's 
or  Akott's  letters.  He  is  not  in  Jarvis's 
"Traditions"  either.  Bob  knows  that 
Holden  was  a  store  owner,  whose  partner 
was  Joel  W.  Walcott,  but  has  no  facts  on 
Frye.  Does  anyone  know  anything  about 
these  Concord  residents?  If  you  do,  please 
contact  Bob  at  the  University  of  Redlands, 
Redlands,  CA  92373;  phone  909-793-2121 
x  4352;  e-mail  <hudspeth@uor.edu>.  Bob 
would  also  like  to  know  who  owns  the 
manuscript  of  a  Greeley  letter  to  Thoreau 
of  8  July  1852,  sold  by  Joseph  Rubinfine  in 
the  spring  of  1981.  Anyone  know? 

Congratulations  to  Phyllis  Cole,  who  was 
named  a  finalist  for  the  Modern  Language 
Association's  prestigious  James  Russell 
Lowell  Prize,  for  her  book,  Mary  Moody 
Emerson  and  the  Origins  of  Transcenden- 
talism: A  Family  His'tory  (Oxford 
University  Press). 

Thank  you  to  Ralph  Chism  who  recently 
mailed  us  copies  of  the  C-SPAN  2  cover- 
age of  the  Society's  readingof  "Civil 
Disobedience"  and  Bradley  P.  Dean's  read- 
ing and  discussion  of  Thoreau's  new  book, 
Wild  Fruits,  at  the  Concord  Bookshop. 

Thoreauvian  movie  dialogue:  In  a  recently 
released  suspense  movie,  The  Spanish 
Prisoner,  starring  Steve  Martin  in  a  serious 
role,  a  friend  walks  into  a  room  and  asks 
the  lead  character  if  that's  a  new  suit  he's 
wearing.  The  lead  character  says  yes  and 
that  he's  getting  ready  for  a  blind  date,  to 
which  his  friend  replies,  "Ah,  beware  of  all 
enterprises  that  require  new  clothes." 

Rick  Thompson  writes  with  a  quote  from 
Thoreau  in  the  new  book  Devil  Take  the 
Hindmost:  A  History  of  Financial 
Speculation,  by  Edward  Chancellor.  The 
quote  introduces  a  chapter  on  the  craze  for 
railways:  "Men  have  an  indistinct  notion 
that  if  they  keep  up  this  activity  of  joint 
stocks  and  spades  long  enough  all  will  at 


length  ride  somewhere,  in  next  to  no  time, 
and  for  nothing;  but  though  a  crowd  rush- 
es to  the  depot,  and  the  conductor  shouts 
'All  aboard!'  when  the  smoke  is  blown 
away  and  vapor  condensed,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  a  few  are  riding,  but  the  rest  are 
run  over, — and  it  will  be  called,  and  will 
be,  'A  melancholy  accident.'" 

According  to  Frannie  Hodge,  Thoreau  was* 
recently  cited  by  a  weighty  cultural  author- 
ity, when  someone  in  the  Rugrats  televi- 
sion cartoon  series  quoted  the  "I  went  to 
the  woods  to  live  deliberately"  passage 
from  Walden.  Also,  there  was  a  reference 
to  Thoreau  on  a  Rugrats  show  in  1993. 
After  ah  outdoors  reading  of  Thoreau  to 
the  Rugrats,  the  Grandpa  character 
explains  to  them  what  he  means:  "There's 
more  to  life' than  just  sitting  inside  and 
watching  cartoons." 

Austin  Meredith  has  discovered  that  there 
is  a  moth  named  after  Thoreau,  called 
"Schinia  thoreaui."  Randall  Conrad  sheds 
some  light  on  this  by  observing  that  a  per- 
son's name  applied  to  a  newly  discovered  . 
species  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  the 
person  was  the  discoverer,  but  often  dis- 
coverers of  new  species  name  them  in 
honor  of  someone  else.  It  appears  that  this 
species  of  moth  was  named  in  1870,  which 
if  true  would  lend  some  credibility  to  the 
idea  that  Thoreau  himself  did  not  name  it. 
Readers  interested  in  seeing  the  name 
Schinia  thoreaui  in  print  are  referred  to 
Charles  Covell  Jr.'s  Eastern  Moths 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  1984). 

Brad  Dean  discovered  an  indication  of 
Thoreau's  continuing  influence  overseas  in 
a  Literary  Review  (March  1998)  article 
profiling  a  Myanmaran  (is  that  Bushese  for 
Myanmarese? — the  country  is  Myanmar, 
formerly  Burma  ^dissident,  U  Win'Tin, 
who  is  said  to  be  fond  of  quoting  Gandhi 
and  Thoreau.  Online  the  article  appears  at 
<http://litreview.com/ 1 99803/marchsi- 
lencedvoices.htmlx  » 

Thoreau  was  not  the  only  one  who  has 
seen  a  kind  of  poetry  in  the  botanical 
vision  and  life  of  Carl  Linnaeus,  the 
Swedish  scientist  who  invented  the  Latin 
classification  system  biologists  live  with. 
Composer  Jonas  Forssell  and  librettist  Leif 
Janzon  have  made  Linnaeus  the  hero  of  an 


opera  which  premiered  in  Sweden  last 
summer.  In  "The  Garden,"  "scientific 
precision  becomes  a  springboard  for 
dreamlike  fantasy,"  according  to  music 
writer  George  W.  Loomis  in  a  review  of 
the  opera  in  the  International  Herald 
Tribune  [Frankfurt  edition],  28  July  1999. 
Loomis  writes,  "Episodes  from  Linnaeus's 
life  appear  in  apparently  random  order, 
but  they  offer  vivid  glimpses  into  his  fami- 
ly relationships,  his  philosophical  dilemma 
as  a  scientist,  and  even  the  strange  and 
wondrous  world  of  plants  themselves." 

Robert  and  Jane  Alter  report  that  their  book 
Tlte  Transformative  Power  of  Crisis:  Our 
Journey  to  Pathological  Healing  and  Spiritual 
Awakening,  recendy  published  in  cloth  by 
Regan  Books,  an  imprint  of  Harper  Collins, 
includes  hundreds  of  quotations  by  the  sages 
and  seers  of  the  world  about  wise  living,  with 
over  a  dozen  by  Thoreau.  Thoreau  is  also 
listed  in  the  Acknowledgments  as  one  of  the 
authors'  "heroes  who  have  modeled  great- 
ness" to  them. 

Austin  Meredith  spotted  a  reference  to 
Thoreau  in  a  New  York  Times  (18  August 
1999)  review  of  a  New  York  restaurant 
called  "An  American  Place."  The  review 
ends  with  these  words:  "ideas  age  quickly 
in  New  York,  but  Forgione's  ail-American 
approach  to  cooking  hasn't.  Eating  at  An 
American  Place  is  a  little  like  rereading 
Thoreau  or  Emerson.  No  matter  how  well 
you  think  you  know  them  they  remain 
fresh,  inspiring,  and  for  any  thinking 
American,  a  source  of  genuine  pride." 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  2710  so-called 
"Liberty  Ships"  were  built  between 
September  1941  and  September  1945,  one 
of  which,  Hull  Number  0191,  was  named 
the  "Henry  D.  Thoreau."  There  were  also 
ships  named  after  Emily  Dickinson,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  (number  0192,  immedi- 
ately following  the  HDT),  James  T.  Fields, 
and  Margaret  Fuller.  Liberty  ships  were 
named  in  honor  of  dead  Americans  who 
had  contributed  notably  to  the  history  or 
culture  of  the  U.S.,  some  famous,  some  not. 
Dick  McKlveen  has  written  a  short  story  on 
the  Liberty  Ship  named  after  Thoreau, 
which  can  be  found  on  the  Web  at 
<http://meltingpot.fortunecity.com/stark/ 


373/headview.htm>.  Brad  Dean,  Bob 
Galvin,  and  Linda  Walker  all  know  some- 
thing about  this,  and  a  website  on  Liberty 
Ships  can  be  found  at  <http://www. 
armed-guard.com/agl5.html> 

Dick  Winslow  found  a  mention  of 
Thoreau  in  the  3  September  1866 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Daily  Courant,  in  a 
travelogue  article  on  page  6,  column  1. 
The  article  is  dated  "August  1866"  and 
dispatched  from  "Ram  Island,  Marion, 
Mass,"  and  comes  from  the  pen  of, 
"Yelsom."  In  discussing  the  reading  of  a 
vacation  party,  the  correspondent  writes, 
"Science  was  confined  to  Agassiz'  Seaside 
Studies,  and  possibly,  Thoreau's  Cape 
Cod,  though  the  latter  might  be  appropri- 
ately classed  either  as  theology,  poetry,  or  * 
novel."  Dick  mentions  that  microfilm 
reels  of  the  Hartford  Daily  Courant  ace 
available  in  the  Microtext/Government 
Documents  Room,  Lamont  Library, 
Harvard  University. 

Dick  also  spotted  four  Thoreau-related 
teaching  aids  in  the  catalog  of  Films  for 
the  Humanities  &  Sciences.  There  are 
three  videos  and  one  CD-ROM.  One 
video  is  titled  In  Search  of  Thoreau,  and  it 
features  the  comments  of  Brad  Dean  and 
Wes  Mott,  and  photography  of  Walden 
Pond  (45  minutes,  color).  Thoreau's 
Walden  is  another  video  (28  minutes, 
color).  And  there  is  The  New  England 
Transcendentalists,  a  30  minute  video,  in 
color,  featuring  Larry  Buell  and  Joel 
Myerson;  a  CD-ROM  with  the  same  title 
is  also  available,  a  "complete  interactive 
guide  to  the  ideas,  ideals,  and  literary 
voices  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and 
Margaret  Fuller,"  with  biographical  video 
segments.  Films  for  the  Humanities  & 
Sciences  can  be  contacted  at  PO  Box 
2053,  Princeton,  NJ  08543,  or  by  phone  at 
800-257-5126,  or  on  the  web  at 
<http://www.films.com>. 

Randall  Conrad  (Lexington,  MA)  reports: 
"When  I  opened  my  previously-owned 
copy  of  Len  Gougeon's  study  of  Emerson, 
Virtue's  Hero,  I  found  a  bookmark 
improvised  from  a  Sept.  12,  1987  Boston 
Globe  clipping  titled  'Thoreau's  exem- 
plary life  was  misrepresented.'  Evidently 
an  August  25th  column  by  David  Wilson 
had  trashed  Thoreau  with  the  usual 
stereotypes  (deadbeat,  sponge)  and  some 
novel  ones  (bigot),  while  also  misrepre- 


senting the  war  against  Mexico  as  a  'tidy, 
brief  little  conflict.'  The  clipping  contains 
varied  and  eloquent  defenses  from  Jeff 
Cronin  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Prof.  A.  J. 
Anderson  of  Simmons  College,  and 
Christopher  Roof  of  the  Thoreau  Society." 

Randall  also  notes  references  to  Thoreau 
in  the  following  old  and  new  books  and 
other  media:  Bernard  DeVoto,  The  Year  of 
Decision:  1846  (Little,  Brown,  1943). — 
"What  Paul  Brooks  did  for  the  microcosm 
in  The  People  of  Concord — recapitulate 
their  doings  and  concerns  from  January  to 
December  of  1846 — this  popular  historian 
accomplished  for  the  national  macrocosm, 
using  the  same  year.  'Walking'  is  the 
source  of  this  book's  'Invocation'  (p.  xix: 
'When  I  go  out  of  the  house  for  a  walk . . .'), 
and  Thoreau  gets  about  a  dozen  mentions 
in  the  text,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  Mexican  War."  Randolph  Paul 
Runyon,  Delia  Webster  and  the 
Underground  Railroad  (UP  of  Kentucky, 
1996). — "The  unconventional  Vermont- 
born  Webster  was  a  26  year  old  educator 
when  she  assisted  the  successful  1844 
escape  of  self-educated  slave  Lewis  Hayden 
and  his  family.  Hayden's  speech  to 
Concord  abolitionists  at  Thoreau's 
Walden  house  in  1846  is  mentioned,  p. 
1 10."  Joel  Strangis,  Lewis  Hayden  and  the 
War  Against  Slavery  (Linnet  Books, 
1999). — "Well  researched,  written  for 
young  adults;  the  only  biography  to  date  of 
the  escaped  Kentucky  slave  who  become 
an  abolitionist  stalwart,  underground  rail-' 
road  stationmaster,  and  intrepid  activist  in 
Boston's  black  community.  Hayden  shared 
the  platform  (Thoreau's  cabin  doorstep) 
with  Emerson  and  others  when  the  Female 
Anti-Slavery  Society  held  its  annual  fair  at 
Walden  Pond  in  1846  (p.  45)."  Library  of 
.  the  Future,  4th  ed.  (World  Library,  1999). 
Includes  "Civil  Disobedience,"  "Life 
Without  Principle,"  "A  Plea  for  Captain 
John  Brown,"  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts," 
and  Walden — "This  is  the  Thoreau  edition 
you  may  have  been  waiting  for,  doubtless 
the  only  one  eyer  to  come  out  of  Las 
Vegas.  At  last— a  21st-century  CD-ROM 
that  strands  you  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
fronting  the  unadorned  text  just  like  a 
first-time  reader  in  the  1850s.  Presented  in  , 
their  full  length,  Thoreau's  five  classics 
speak,  to  you -in  their  purity  across  the 
millennia,  unencumbered  by  latter-day 
introductions,  explanations,  explications, 


footnotes,  end  matter,  or  any  editorial 
apparatus  at  all.  And  there's  nothing  soft 
about  this  software — these  texts  endure. 
You  are  free  to  insert  bookmarks,  change 
the  font,  or  print  out  the  complete  work, 
but  uh-uh,  no  copying  and  pasting  to  your 
hard  drive  via  a  word  processor,  and  no  e- 
mailing  it  to  your  friends.  No  hyperlinks, 
either,  and  no  pictures,  no  audio  or  video 
clips  for  the  seer  of  Walden.  Becoming 
almost  one- with  the  Indo-European  clas- 
sics he  called  the  noblest  recorded 
thoughts  of  man,  Thoreau  comes  stacked 
between  Thompson  and  Thucydides  on  a 
Windows/DOS  CD-ROM  containing  over 
5,000  searchable  works  of  scripture, 
drama,  poetry  and  prose.  At  thirty  dollars, 
this  Spartan  library  of  the  future  was  hard 
to  resist.  Your  reviewer  has  now  a  library 
of  some  5,000  books,  over  4,950  of  which 
he  will  never  consult,  but  which  cost  him 
only  two-thirds  of  a  penny  apiece." 

Randall  also  notes  the  following  two  items: 
A  long-lost  syllable  in  Emerson's 
"Concord  Hymn"  is  restored  in  this  ad  for 
Concord's  Colonial  Inn,  in  the  fall/winter 
1999  New  England  Travel  supplement  to 
Boston  Magazine:  "We're  the  center  of 
everything.  The  'old  rude  bridge'  is  up  the 
street. . . ."  And  if  you're  eager  to  be  the 
first  to  put  Henry  up  on  the  silver  screen, 
get  busy,  because  The  Massachusetts  Film 
Office,  an  arm  of  the  state's  Department  of 
Economic  Development,  announced 
October  20  that  its  annual  screenwriting 
competition  was  won  by  Jon  West  for 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  a  dramatized  biog- 
raphy. The  prize  was  a  free  trip  to 
Hollywood,  where  Mr.  West  pitched  the 
script  to  producers  and  studio  executives 
at  meetings  scheduled  with  support  from 
the  Film  Office.  The  press  release  adds  that 
Mr.  West,  who  lives  in  Eugene,  Oregon, 
also  enjoyed  an  "impromptu  trip"  to  the 
Thoreau  Institute,  Walden  Pond,  and  the 
Concord  Free  Public  Library  for  a  look  at 
Thoreau  manuscripts. 

Jim  Dawson  reports  that  On  Dec.  19th,  the 
CBS  Sunday  Morning  show  had  an  inter- 
view at  Walden  Pond  with  Harvard's  E.O. 
Wilson  on  the  importance  of  biodiversity. 
Walden  was  chosen  because  it  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  conservation  movement,  and 
Thoreau  was  mentioned  several  times. 
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Thoreau  Bibjiography 


Michael  Berger_ 


Allen,  Scott.  "Thoreau's  Place:  Walden 
Group  Wants  Town  to  Relinquish  Old 
Landfill."  Boston  Globe,  23  November 
1999,  B1+.  Report  on  escalating  efforts  by 
Walden  Woods  Project  and  allies  to 
declare  the  Concord-owned  dump  site 
and  surrounding  Walden  woodland  one 
of  America's  "last  chance  landscapes" 
needing  environmental  restoration  and 
protection. 

Beam,  Alex.  "A  Contrarian  Backpedals  on 
Thoreau."  Boston  Globe,  22  September 
1999,  E1+.  A  bravely  offered  appreciation 
of  Thoreau  by  a  writer  who  previously 
indulged  in  Thoreau-bashing.  Beam 
acknowledges  suffering  from  what  he  calls 
a  degenerative  mental  disease,  "Incipient 
Thoreauvianism." 

Bolton,  Robert:  "Henry's  Three  Chairs."  The 
Rotarian  [issue  not  specified;  appears  to 
be  recent]:  34-35.  Reflections  on  living 
fully,  using  image  of  Thoreau's  three 
chairs  in  his  cabin  at  Walden  Pond. 

Buell,  Lawrence,  and  Leo  Marx.  "An 

Exchange  on  Thoreau."  New  York  Review 
of  Books,  2  December  1999.  A  difference 
of  opinion  over  ecocentrism'and 
Thoreau,  continued. 

Dorman,  Robert  L.  A  Word  for  Nature:  Four 
Pioneering  Environmental  Advocates, 
1845-1913.  Reviews:  The  American 
Historical  Review  104,  no.  4  (October 
1999):  1312;  reviewed  by  Mark  Stoll.  The 
Western  Historical  Quarterly  30,  no.  3 
(Autumn  1999):  392-3;  reviewed  by  Dan 
Moos.  The  figures  studied  are  George 
Perkins  Marsh,  Thoreau,  Muir,  and  John 
Wesley  Powell. 

Fichtenbaum,  Rachel,  and  Jaimee  Joroff, 
eds.  The  Scrap- Baggers  5,  no.  1  (1998). 
The  Scrap-Baggers  is  a  quarterly  produced 
by  the  Junior  Volunteers  of  Concord. 
This  Thoreau  issue  features  articles  about 
Thoreau  and  his  associates,  photos  of 
Thoreau  on  the  cover,  and  Thoreau  puns 
and  games.  Contributing  authors  include 
Rachel  Fichtenbaum,  Kathryn  Fitzgerald, 
Jessie  Gildea,  Caty  Sumner,  Claire 
Pasternack,  Rebecca  Brigham,  Bridget 


Keown  (spokeswoman  for  Min  the  Cat), 
Malka  Benjamin,  Maryann  Belason,  Kate 
Banks,  Abigail  Miller,  Athena  Bogis,  Mary 
Ostberg,  Jaimee  Joroff,  Sarah  Barton,  and 
Aditi  Sen.  Thoreau  advisor  for  this  num- 
.  ber  of  The  Scrap-Baggers  was  Tom 
Blanding.  Information  and  subscriptions: 
Nancy  Hill  Joroff,  Orchard  House,  P.O. 
Box  343,  Concord,  MA  01742. 

Ford,  Mark.  "Inventions  of  Solitude: 

Thoreau  and  Auster."  Journal  of  American 
Studies  [Cambridge,  UK]  33,  no.  2 
(August  1999):  201-19.  An  article  about 
Ghosts,  a  novel  by  Paul  Auster,  in  which  a 
private  eye  shadows  a  man  who  reads 
Walden  daily,  and  the  detective  takes  it  up 
to  read  too,  and  learns  about  reading  a 
book  deliberatively. 

Foster,  David  R.  Thoreau's  Country:  Journey 
Through  a  Transformed  Landscape. 
Review:  Choice  (October  1999). 

Francis,  Richard.  Transcendental  Utopias: 
Individual  and  Community  at  Brook  Farm, 
Fruitlands,  and  Walden.  Review:  Journal 
of  American  Studies  [Cambridge,  UK]  33, 
no.  2  (August  1999).  Reviewed  by 
Andrew  Tavlor. 

Itoh,  Shoko.  "Annie  Dillard  as  a  Modern 
Thoreau."  Rising  Generation  [Kenkyusha 
Publications,  Tokyo]  140,  no.  2  (1994): 
14-15. 

."Darwin  and  Thoreau:  Origin  of 

Species  and  'Dispersion  of  Seeds.'"  Rising 
Generation  [Kenkyusha  Publishing, 
Tokyo]  136,  no.  5  (1992):  222-226. 

."Edge,  Community  and  Epiphany." 


Eureka  [literary  magazine,  Tokyo]  128, 
no.  4  (1996):  213-219. 

— ."Romantic  Typology  in  Thoreau." 
Studies  in  Language  and  Culture 
[Hiroshima  University]  (1988),  47-61. 

— .  Sauntering  into  Wilderness:  Nature 
Writing  and  American  Society.  Tokyo': 
Kashiwa  Publishing  Company,  1998. 

— ."A  Study  of  Cape  Cod:  From  Wilderness 


to  Wasteland."  Studies  in  EngUsli  Literature 
[The  English  Literary  Society  of  Japan]  65, 
*  no.  2  (1989):  191-205. 
Library  of  the  Future.  4th  ed.  Las  Vegas: 


World  Library,  1999.  A  CD-ROM  ency- 
clopedia of  classic  texts  that  includes 
these  by  Thoreau:  "Civil  Disobedience," 
"Life  Without  Principle,"  "A  Plea  for 
Captain  John  Brown,"  "Slavery  in 
Massachusetts,"  and  Walden.  See  brief 
notice  in  Notes  &  Queries.  - 

Maynard,  W.  Barksdale.  "Thoreau's  House 
at  Walden."  The  Art  Bulletin  81,  no.  2 
(June  1999):  303-325.  Concerns 
Thoreau's  cabiivrrom  the  standpoint  of 
its  place  in  the  history  of  architecture,     - 
especially  as  it  applies  to  the  notion  of  a 
•    "villa"  as  it  was  understood  in  19th  centu- 
ry America  and  Europe. 

Meli,  Franco.  "Thoreau  nel  Maine:  le  lezioni 
della  wilderness"  (Thoreau  in  Maine:  the 
wilderness  lessons).  Afterword  to  Le 
foreste  del  Maine.  Chesuncook,  by  Henry 
D.  Thoreau.  Milan,  Italy:  SE,  1999. 

Mbldenhauer,  Joseph  J.  "Thoreau, 
Hawthorne,  and  the  'Seven-Mile 
Panorama,'"  ESQ  44,  no.  4  (1998):  227- 
73. 

Mott,  Wesley  T.  and  Robert  E.  Burkholder, 
eds.  Emersonian  Circles:  Essays  in  Honor  of 
Joel  Myerson.  Review:  Transactions  of  the 
Charles  S.  Peirce  Society  35,  no.  3  (1999): 
629-32.  Reviewed  by  H.  G.  Callaway. 

Swander,  Mary,  ed.  Bloom  and  Blossom:  The 
Reader's  Guide  to  Gardening.  Hopewell, 
NJ:  Ecco  Press,  1997.  Quotations  from 
early  American  setders  to  20th-century 
writers,  including  Thoreau,  exploring  the 
emotional,  social,  and  ecological  implica- 
tions of  the  passion  for  growing  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Thoreau,  Henry  D.  Le  foreste  del  Maine. 
Chesuncook.  Translated  by  Maria 
Antonietta  Prina,  with  an  afterword  by 
Franco  Meli.  Milan,  Italy:  SE,  1999.  This 
is  the  first  ever  Italian  translation  of 
"Chesuncook."  The  translation  is  based 
on  The  Maine  Woods  (Princeton 
University  Press,  1972),  edited  by  Joseph 
J.  Moldenhauer. 

.  Wild  Fruits.  Reviews:  Library  Journal,  1 

July  1999;  Suspense.net,  Book  Buzz,  1-15 
September  1999;  Associated  Press  article 


(widely  reprinted),  7  September  1999; 
Pieces  of  Eight  (East  Carolina  University), 
10  September  1999;  Poets  &  Writers,  13 
September  1999;  SeekBooks.com,  Book 
Shop  Talk,  20  September  1999;  Harper's 
Magazine,  October  1999;  Kirkus  Reviews, 
1  October  1999;  Publisher's  Weekly,  4 
October  1999;  Sierra  Club  Yodeler  (San 
Francisco),  November  1999;  Book:  The 
Magazine  for  the  Writing  Life, 
November/December  1999;  Boston 
Magazine,  November  1999;  Library 
Journal,  1  November  1999;  Concord 
[Mass.]  Journal  and  Lincoln  [Mass.] 
Journal,  4  November  1999;  Garden  State 
EnviroNet  (GSENet),  NewsStand,  6 
November  1999;  Boston  Globe,  12 
November  1999;  Express  (East  Bay,  San 
Francisco),  12  November  1999;  Boston 
Globe,  14  November  1999;  Booklist,  15 
November  1999;  Boston  Globe,  21 
November  1999;  "Give  the  Gift  of 
Books,"  New  England  Bookseller's 
Association,  1999  (Promotional  insert  to 
Providence  Journal,  21  November  1999); 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette,  2 1  November 
1999;  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  24 
November  1999;  BarnesandNoble.com, 
"Science  &  Nature"  section,  (downloaded 


26  November  1999);  Miami  Herald,  28 
•November  1999;  Time  Magazine,  29 

.    November  1999;  New  York  (magazine), 
29  November  1999;  Self  Change, 
December  1999;  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
December  1999;  Reader's  Choice,  Science 
&  Nature,  New  Releases,  December  1999; 
Santa  Monica  Mirror,  1-7  December 
1999;  Washington  Post,  5  December  1999; 
Pittsburgh  Tribune-Review,  5.December 
1999;  Book  Bag  (downloaded  13 
December  1999);  New  York  Times  Book 
Review,  26  December  1999;  Audubon 
Magazine,  January-February  2000; 
Amazon.com,  5  January  2000  (Reader), 
17  January  2000  (Reader),  21  January 
2000  (Editorial),  21  January  2000 
(Reader);  Kepler's  Books  &  Magazines 
(downloaded  26  January  2000);  New  York 
Times  Book  Review,  30  January  2000; 
Literary  Review  [London],  February  2000; 
Observer  Review  [London],  6  February 
2000. 

Wetherell,  W.  D.  "Far  from  Andes  or  Alps, 
Celebrating  Small  Peaks."  New  York 
'.  Times,  Sunday,  6  June  1999,  [Travel  sec- 
tion?} 35.  A  celebration  of  small  moun- 
tains, in  which  Thoreau  is  discussed  as 
New  England's  patron  saint  of  small 


mountains  and  small  ponds. 
Willis,  Clint.  "Waiting  for  Thoreau."  The 
Portland  Phoenix,  22-28  October  1999, 
14-16.  Cover  article  (with  Maxham 
daguerreotype  image  of  Thoreau  on  the 
cover)  in  the  Portland,  Maine,  free  week- 
ly. Willis  follows  Thoreau  up  Mount 
Katahdin  and  reflects  on  Thoreau,  how 
things  nave  changed,  and  the  value  of  the 
remaining  wilderness.  Mentions  The 
'  Maine  Woods  and  J.  Parker  Huber's  The 
Wildest  Country. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  contributions  made 
to  this  bibliography  by  R.  Conrad,  B.  Dean, 
R.  Epstein,  M.  Fischette,  T.  Harris,  P.  Huber, 
S.  Itoh,  J.  Mordenhauer,  S.  Paolucci,  and  R. 
Winslow  III.  Please  keep  Michael  Berger 
informed  of  any  items  missed  and  new  items 
as  they  appear,  at  7823  Shadowhill  Way, 
Cincinnati,  OH  45^42;  e-mail: 
bergermb@email.uc.edu;  fax:  513-791-5180. 
Whenever  possible,  please  include  a  copy  of 
the  book,  article,  or  other  item,  so  that  it  can 
be  preserved  in  the  Thoreau  Society's  collec- 
tion at  the  Thoreau  Institute. 


Calendar 


March 


Massachusetts 
23  Thursday 


7:30  p.m. 


'"Husbandry  was  once  a  sacred  art': 
Thoreau  andlhe  Transformation  of 
Farming  in  Concord"  a  lecture  by  Brian 
Donahue 

This  talk  traces  Concord's  agricultural  land- 
scape from  the  farm  on  Virginia  Road  where 
Thoreau  was  born,  to  the  Hollowell  place  he 
almost  bought,  to  his  beanfield  at  Walden.  It 
places  Thoreau's  complex  response  to  culti- 
vation and  wildness  in  the  ecological  and 
economic  changes  going  on  around  him. 
Concord  Museum.  Free  and  open  to  the 
public.  For  more  information:  (781)  259- 
4750  or  www.walden.org. 

This  is  the  third  in  the  community  lecture 
series  "Cultivating  Self/Cultivating  Nature: 
Emerson,  Thoreau  &  the  Challenges  of 
Today"  co-sponsored  by  the  Thoreau 
Society,  Concord  Museum,  and  Thoreau 
Institute.  Support  for  this  program  is  provid- 
ed in  part  by  the  Massachusetts  Foundation 
for  the  Humanities. 


Pennsylvania 

24  Friday  7  p.m. 

r 

"An  Evening  with  Henry  Thoreau" 

Blue  Spruce  Lodge,  Indiana  County  Parks, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania 

Penn  State  professor  Dr.  Sandy  Petrulionis 
will  share  her  knowledge  of  America's  most 
influential  nature  writer. 


April 


Massachusetts 
25  Saturday 


9:30-12 


Exploring  Concord  Inside  and  Out:  The 
Town  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau 

A  walking  tour  sponsored  by  the  Concord 
Museum.  The  2  1/2  hour  tour  starts  in  the 
Museum  using  the  collections  to  explore  the 
19th-century  world  of  Emerson  and 
Thoreau.  The  tour  then  moves  into  the  town 
of  these  two  men,  visiting  the  Town  Center 
and  finishing  with  a  walk  to  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery.  $15  Adult;  $10  Senior/Member; 
$5  Student/Child.  Reservations  required.  For 
more  information:  (978)  369,-9763. 


Massachusetts 

6  Thursday  7:30  p.m. 

"A  Material  Faith:  Thoreau  and  Science" 
a  lecture  by  Laura  Dassow  Walls 

Thoreau's  relationship  with  science  was  long 
and  conflicted.  Some  aspects  repelled  him,  as 
when  he  had  to  kill  a  rare  and  beautiful 
moth;  others  thrilled  him,  as  when  he 
learned  the  scientific  name  for  a  new  plant, 
allowing  him  to  "see"  it  for  the  first  time. 
Thi^  talk  explores  the  values  Thoreau  found 
in  science,  and  his  ethical  vision  of  a  science 
that  connected  him  with  life. 

This  is  the  fourth  in  the  co'mmunity  lecture 
series  "Cultivating  Self/Cultivating  Nature: 
Emerson,  Thoreau  &  the  Challenges  of 
Today"  co-sponsored  by  the  Thoreau 
Society,  Concord  Museum,  and  Thoreau 
Institute.  Support  for  this  program  is  provid: 
ed  in  part  by  the  Massachusetts  Foundation 
for  the  Humanities. 

Concord  Museum 

Free  an  open  to  the  public 


1 8  Tuesday 


12 -3  p.m. 


Henry  Thoreau  and  the  Two  Revolutions  of 
Concord 

A  Patriots  Day  living  history  program  with 
Richard  Smith.  Thoreau  will  be  at  the 
Walden  Pond  House  Replica  discussing  his 
views  of  the  American  Revolution  and  how  it 
relates  to  his  time  period.  Thoreau  will  be 
portrayed  by  Richard  Smith.  Free  and  open 
to  the  public. 

1 9  Wednesday  3:30  p.m. 

Reflections:  Looking  Back  on  April  19,  1775 
with  Henry  Thoreau 

A  living  history  program  with  Richard  Smith 
honoring  Patriots  Day  and  the  225th 
Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Concord. 
Thoreau  discusses  the  "Two  Revolutions"  of 
Concord.  North  Bridge,  Minuteman 
National  Historic  Park,  Concord.  Thoreau' 
-will  be  portrayed  by  Richard  Smith.  Free  and 
open  to  the  public. 

29  Saturday  7  p.m. 

"A  Visit  from  Henry  David  Thoreau" 
a  living  history  performance  by  Kevin 
Radaker 

This  90-minute  presentation  includes  30 
minutes  of  question-and-answer  with 
"Thoreau."  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
(Visitor  Center),  Estes  Park,  Colorado.  Free 
and  open  to  the  public.  For  details,  contact   , 
Jeff  Maugans  at  (970)  586-1227  or  Susan 
Larigdon  at  sue_langdon@nps.gov. 


■ 


May 


. 


Massachusetts 
7  Sunday 

Walk  to  Thoreau's  Grave 


12  p.m. 


In  commemoration  of  the  life  of  Henry  D.    - 
Thoreau,  the  Thoreau  Society  will  sponsor  a 
walk  to  Thoreau's  grave  site  on  famous 
Author's  Ridge  in  Concord's  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery  on  Sunday,  May  7,  2000,  at  noon 
(rain  or  shine).  This  one-hour  event  is  free 
and  open  to  the  public. 

Park  inside  the  cemetery  gate.  Participants 
will  meet  at  the  cemetery  gate  and  walk  to 
Author's  Ridge — an  easy  walk  of  less  than  5 
minutes. 

lor  more  information,  and  directions  to 
Sleepy  Hollow,  contact  Bob  Galvin  at 
<robtgalvin(f"mindspring.com>. 
Telephone  (617)  524-2455. 


www.walden.org 


I  I   Thursday  7:30  p.m.  ©  2000  The  Thoreau  Society,  Inc. 

"The  Humanities  and  the  Challenge  of  1^™°™"  ^  BuUe""  *  PUb'ished  qUartedy 

_      .  1  T       •     »     1  i_     t  by  the  Thoreau  Society. 

Environmental  Justice    a  lecture  by  James 

Hovte  and  Timothv  Weiskel  Indexed  in  American  Humanities  Index  and  MLA 

International  Bibliography 

The  voices  of  the  environmental  justice  _,..      ...  ,     ,_ 

'  Editor,  Michael  Berger 

movement  deserve  a  .wider  and  more  Assistant  Editor,  Tom  Harris 

respectful  hearing.  This  talk  suggests  that  the  _       .    ,_,. 

r  e  .  ,  ■       ■  Board  of  Directors: 

contemporary  environmental  justice  move-  Kenneth  Basi]e;  RonaJd  Boscq;  $usie  ^^ 

ment  is  likely  to  be  better  understood  by  Robert  Ga]vin.  Jayne  Gordon;  Rona]d  w  Hoag> 

deepening  our  understanding  of  the  histon-  Treasurer;  Robert  Hudspeth;  John  Mack;  John  H. 

cal  and  cultural  origins  and  manifestations  of  Mitchell;  Wesley  Mott,  V.P.  of  Publications;  Joel 

environmental  injustice.  Myerson,  Secretary,  Tom  Potter;  Shirley  Van  day; 

Tf    ■     l    chl  •    a  _  1  Joseph  Wheeler;  Elizabeth  Witherell,  President 

This  is  the  fifth  in  the  community  lecture  r 

series  "Cultivating  Self/Cultivating  Nature:  Executive  Director Tom  Harris 

Emerson,  Thoreau  &  the  Challenges  of  Bookkeeper Karen  Kashian 

„    ,     „  , ,       .     ~L  Membership  Services  Coordinator 

Todav   co-sponsored  bv  the  Thoreau  r  .„     ,   „ 

r     .         „     r       ,,,       '  ,  T,  Wendy  Sweetser 

Soaety,  Concord  Museum,  and  Thoreau  shop  Man%r Jon  Fadiman 

Institute.  Support  for  this  program  is  provid-  shop  Staff Richard  Smith 

ed  in  part  by  the  Massachusetts  Foundation  Graphic  Designer/Illustrator Karen  Merrill 

for  the  Humanities.  The  Tn0reau  Society,  Inc.,  is  an  international 

Concord  Museum  ' "  not-for-profit  organization  founded  to  stimulate 

'  .  ...  interest  in  and  foster  education  about  the  life,  works, 

Free  an  open  to  the  public  and  philosophy  of  Henry  David  Thoreau 

To  fulfill  its  mission,  the  Society: 

I  •    supports  programming  for  the  Thoreau 
J  *-"  /  Institute,  in  partnership  with  the  Walden 

Woods  Project; 

rlaSSaCnUSettS  *J*    sponsors  various  Thoreau-related  excursions 
l"t     \  f.       >                                                            >  and  events  throughout  the  year; 

#    owns  and  operates  the  Thoreau  Society 
Thoreau  Society  Annual  Gathering  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  a  visitor's  center 

■  *_  I  g  with  a  bookstore  and  gift  shop  located  at 

the  Walden  Pond  State  Reservation; 

"Voices  of  Change:  Lquisa  May  Alcott  &  ^    holds  a  four_day.annual  gathering  each  July 
Cultural  Reform"  jn  Concord,  Massachusetts;  and 

The  Orchard  House  2000  Summer  «f    publishes  the  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin, 
Conversational  Series.  Extend  your  trip  to  Concord  Saunterer,  and  other  Thoreau- 

the  Annual  Gathering  and  take  part  in  this  related  materia1- 

series  at  Orchard  House.  A  series  of  events  Membership  in  the  Society  includes  subscriptions 

focused  on  r9th-centurv  reform  movements.  to  its  Wo  publications,  77,e  Concord  Saunterer 
,     ,     1     ,                              ..-              1,  •                *  (published  each  autumn)  and  the  Thoreau  Society 

Includes  lectures,  conversations,  walking  „  „   .        ,-,.,,  ,  ,  c-  L 

,  ,      ..    .        .  .     j  Bulletin  (published  quarterly).  Society  members 

tours,  performances,  and  a  distinguished  ,„„.   ,.  .        „         .      ,. 

r  p  receive  a  10%  discount  on  all  merchandise  pur- 

panel  of  scholars.  For  more  information  con-  chased  from  the  Thoreau  Sodety  shop  at  Walden 

tact  the  Orchard  Hquse  at  (978)  369-41 18  Pond  and  advance  notice  about  Society  programs, 

after  April  1.  ;  including  the  annual  gathering.  Contact  the 

Thoreau  Society  administrative  offices  in  Lincoln, 

■jK-^^^^M  Massachusetts,  for  membership  information 

ALlPUSt  (address  below). 

Thoreau  Society  Directory 

Main—  ,  Communications  relating  to  The  Concord 

Sduntercr  should  be  addressed  to  Ronald  Wesley 

I  7  _  20  Hoag,  the  Thoreau  Society,  Inc.,  Department  of 

English,  East  Carolina  University,  Greenville,  NC 

Katahdin  Excursion  27858-4353,  U.S.A.;  tel:  (252)  328-6580;  fax:  (252) 

Society  members  will  spend  three  nights  and  328-4889;  e-mail:  hoagr^ma.l.ecu.edu. 

two  days  in  Baxter  State  park.  Participants  Inquiries  about  merchandise  (including  books 

can  hike  Mt.  Katahdin,  watch  moose  and  «nd  mail-order  items)  should  be  directed  to  Ion 

birds,  discuss  Thoreau's  "Ktaadn"  or  The  Fadiman"  Mana^r' the  Thoreau  Societ>'  Sh"P  at 

...,.,,  ,        ,        .,     lm„„n  Walden  Pond,  915  Walden  Street,  Concord,  MA 

Mame  Woods,  and  explore  the  200,000  acre  ()1742.451  ^  SA.;  tel:  (781)  259-4770;  fax:  (978) 

state  park..Keg.stration  forms  are  enclosed  287.5620;  e.mail:  shop@walden.org. 

with  this  mailing  and  can  be  found  on  the 

...  ,  ,,  ,  /   l-  1  All  other  inquiries  and  communications  should  be 

\N  eb  site  at  www.walden.org/soc.ety  (click  ^^  ^  ^  ^  259_475Q;  fa 

on    Activit.es    then    Excursions   ).  (781)  259-4760;  e-mail:  IhoreauSociety@Hvalden.org 


